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TWO SHILLINGS 








ELECTRIC FLOOR WARMING 





Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


New Council Maisonettes at Edmonton 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres’ common 
and facin 
bricks 


City Engineer 
G. A. McWilliam, s.sc., A.M.1.¢ ., 
A.R.I.C.S., M.1.MUN.E. 


Built for Salford Corporation 


by Direct Works Department Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
this recently completed Lance. 

scheme comprises 711 Architects 

dwellings in nine 10-storey Cruickshank & Seward, 


blocks, three 11-storey blocks, Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 
Manchester 3 

and a single smaller block of 

six shops with maisonettes Contractors 

above. The scheme was started City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
ight h General Manager : 

eighteen months ago. Stephen W. Johnson, F.s.0G.s 1., 

M.1.MUN.B.M., 

Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 

Lancs. 


4 


MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 





LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


— in the service of the building industry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
PHORPRES BRICK MAKERS 
Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Building, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: Royal London Buildings, Baldwin Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 








Xba 


Nechells Green Development, Birmingham. Architect: A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., 


Birmingham City Architect. 


Main Contractors: Wates Limited, Birmingham 


We're your Man Friday 


-.. WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT GAP SEALANT 


dow’s this for a pre-formed sealing strip? It 
»xpands and contracts with the joint that 
.t’s sealing. When the right grade for the 
job is used, it never hardens, never cracks, 
never gets brittle. It can be used to seal 
almost any material. It can be painted. All 
its gradeg resist dust, rain and snow; and 
its special grades are resistant to petrol 
and oil. It is unaffected by normal extremes 
f weather. Its name is PRESTIK, and it’s 
another product of ‘Bostik’ research. The 
PRESTIK range includes oleoresinous and 


of? ALWAYS ONE 


synthetic rubber based grades available 
in a wide variety of sizes and different 
cross-sectional shapes to meet varying 
requirements. 

One last word about ‘Bostik’ research: If 
you've any problem to do with sealing or bond- 
ing building materials, don’t hesitate to get in 
touch with us. It’s our job. We may have solved 
your problem already. And if we haven’t, we'll 
get down to it right away. 

Write to ‘Bostik’ Building Advisory Dept., 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


USEFUL sTEP AHEAD EE OSGtik 


The word ‘Bostik’ is a trademark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries 
Manufactured by B.B. Chemical Co, Ltd. (The ‘Bostik’ People), Leicester, England 
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The Conqueror City 


The following paper was read by Sir Frederic F. Osborn at the 
1960 Conference in Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, Florida, of the 
American Society of Planning Officials.* 


I WAS born ina city ofmany millions, 
and not until near middle age did I 
begin to understand what had hap- 
pened to me and my fellow millions. 
My eyes, ears, and other senses did de- 
velop partially; I caught the trick of 
speech from parents and others; there 
was space enough for learning to walk, 
though not for elaborate athletic 
movements; and food enough for my 
body to grow, though I hadn’t a clue 
as to how it was produced or got into 
the shop or the tin. Until I was over 
thirty, I couldn’t identify a potato 
leaf, and didn’t grasp that milk was 
devised by nature as a drink for baby 
calves and not primarily for me. 

I was taught to read, write, and 
count; and these truly wonderful en- 
dowments potentially opened doors 
for me on the whole universe. But 
somehow the selection I made among 
the doors did not give me anything 
like a balanced grip on the realities of 


* Reprinted by permission from Planning 
1960: ASPO, Chicago, USA. $5.00. 


the world or of man’s place in it. My 
situation as a city child so blinkered 
me that I was unconscious even of my 
blinkers. 

Don’t take this as mere autobio- 
graphy! It is social science on a samp- 
ling basis. I am a product of the most 
urbanized nation, where less than 5 
per cent of the people now live by 
agriculture, and go per cent dwell in 
cities or on their non-farm fringes. As 
the USA and the whole world seem to 
be going that way, I submit my philo- 
sophical limitations not as a personal 
peculiarity but as a portent. I may 
have half escaped from the city blink- 
ers, but hundreds of millions have not, 
and new millions are being fixed up 
with them year by year. Those of us 
who aim to apply thought and design 
to the habitat of man must recognize 
that we think and plan under a severe 
handicap. Our millions of clients are 
devoid of a clear perspective view of 
their own situation; and even if we 
**planners”’, with our special training, 
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maps, surveys, and statistics, have a 
wider outlook, we ourselves, as their 
servants and as practical men who 
can’t make a living in ivory towers, 
inevitably tend to accept their blink- 
ered outlook (some of us, I fear, with 
cheerful complacency). 

Now it is true that by accepting as 
acts of the gods or laws of evolution 
the current trends of metropolitanism 
we can professionally survive, and 
that, discounting the H-bomb, our 
millions of urban clients can survive. 
Man is, of all species, the most adapt- 
able to varied, even unfavourable, 
habitats. He is, with the aid of his 
superb science, almost omnivorous: 
he can eat nearly every animal, in- 
cluding himself, convert to breakfast 
foods anything from plankton to tim- 
ber, and by clothing and air con- 
ditioning tolerate any climate from 
equatorial to arctic—including Mi- 
ami—and live in any dwelling from a 
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hole under ground to an apartment a 
mile up in the sky. 

But man is not necessarily at his 
best or happiest in every kind of habi- 
tat in which he can survive. I have 
briefly mentioned the philosophical 
disability that comes upon him when 
he is shut away from vegetative na- 
ture inside a vast city. But there are 
other injuries more easily understood : 
unhealthyslums, overcrowded rooms, 
lack of play space, isolation from 
community, loss of leisure and earn- 
ings in daily commuting, and so on. 


The Major Deprivation 


All these injuries to well-being are 
obviously accentuated, despite our 
corrective efforts, by the growth of a 
city population beyond a point long 
passed in great metropolitan areas. 
Nominally any planner deplores all of 
them. Yet in current discussions of the 
city problem, I don’t think we pay 


Two-Thirds of Downtown Los Angeles Is Devoted to Freeways, Streets, and Parking 





This map from the ASPO Newsletter shows that the automobile has now absorbed two-thirds of 
the city centre of Los Angeles. In the metropolitan area as a whole one-third of the land is de- 
voted to transportation facilities. The private car dominates; mass transport lines have been 
largely disused, and the city is now studying what can be done with them. Los Angeles, as a 
relatively new city, mainly developed in the automobile age, is instructive to older cities as an 
indication of the form towards which they are being shaped by current “‘trends’’ of business and 
residential location. Is this the apotheosis of the city, or its reductio ad absurdum? 
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sufficient attention to the more funda- 
mental of the human deprivations. 
We, and our millions of clients, are be- 
coming so obsessed by the set of im- 
mediate difficulties caused by the 
multiplication of automobiles that we 
overlook or play down the secular 
shortcomings of human amenity as- 
sociated with sheer city size. Surely 
the most disastrous of these is the lack 
ofsufficient space inside cities for good 
family dwellings with private yards or 
gardens, for recreation, for industrial 
efficiency, and for the vegetative sur- 
roundings and the quiet and simple 
beauty man needs and desires for the 
fullness of life ? 

Relative unconsciousness of this as- 
pect of the urban problem surprises 
me in all countries, including my own, 
because the most conspicuous cause 
of the “‘metropolitan explosion”’ is the 
spontaneous quest by more and more 
urban families, as net incomes rise, 
for the family house standing in its 
own yard. The outward movement of 
the well-off is nothing new; what is 
new is the spread of wealth to far more 
numerous classes who can afford what 
Susannah’s husband provided for 
her in Babylon and great senators 
took for themselves in ancient Rome 
—a suburban home in a garden. I 
have just seen magnificent examples 
of the same habit of the well-off in 
Central American countries where 
the vast majority are still desperately 
poor. I have sat among trees and 
flowers around private swimming 
pools in the suburbs of Kingston 
(Jamaica), Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 
Managua (Nicaragua), Guatemala 
City, Mexico City, Monterrey (Mexi- 
co), Atlanta, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and many Euro- 
pean cities; and I know the suburban 
dachas of Moscow and Leningrad. 
Such environments reflect a universal 
natural desire that man indulges 
wherever and whenever he becomes 
prosperous and free. 
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The Super-Urban Types 

Admittedly, there are some gen- 
uine addicts of high urban culture to 
whom space and green surroundings 
make little appeal—types who like to 
live in city centres with their rich as- 
semblies of theatres, concert halls, art 
galleries, restaurants, night clubs, 
snack bars, and hamburger stands— 
and are reassured by the bustle of 
crowds, traffic noises, flashing signs, 
and the insistent impact on their 
senses of commercial vitality. I do not 
deplore the existence of these types, 
though I suspect that their contribu- 
tion to our culture is overvalued. But 
they are a tiny minority—especially 
when you deduct the very well-off 
two-dwelling householders who have 
an apartment downtown for part of 
the year and a country retreat for the 
other part. I was interested in Dr 
Richard Meier’s* hope that we can 
solve the population problem by 
housing more people in apartments 
and thus enlarging the percentage of 
“urban neuters’’. But I don’t think it 
would work. If we breed out the non- 
family type altogether, we shall be 
left with an increasing percentage of 
the philoprogenitive. I am pretty sure 
that birth control in the past few 
generations has already had this 
effect. 

I am convinced that it is a terrible 
mistake, in our city renewal policies, 
to attempt to copy on a meaner scale 
for large numbers of city workers the 
compact high-rise environment that 
suits the few super-urban types. In 
England we are increasingly doing 
this, along with more intelligent 
things, using enormous government 
housing subsidies in the process. We 
are deceived by the temporary will- 
ingness of the underprivileged to ac- 
cept high-rise dwellings at subsidized 
rents as a way of escape from squalid 


* Richard L. Meier: 
Planning to the Sixties’, 
ASPO. 


‘Adjustment of 
Planning 1960. 
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slums or doubled-up family situa- 
tions. With the widening distribution 
and rise of real income, these people 
will want to join the flock seeking their 
own homes in or beyond our precious 
greenbelts. In the long run they could 
be held in these compressed surround- 
ings only by a wholesale frustration of 
common human desires, not in the 
long run practicable in a basically 
democratic society. 


The Exploding Metropolis 


At this stage I have to seem chil- 
dishly obvious, to this expert circle, in 
saying that the phenomenon of the 
exploding metropolis is due to the co- 
incidence of two things: (1) the rise 
and wider distribution of net income 
to which I have referred, which per- 
mits more families to afford the good 
homes they desire, plus automobiles 
to get to them; and (2) the growing 
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concentration of economic activities, 
employing ever more people, in 
cities. That a constriction of space and 
a strangulation of traffic must result 
is evident. That the benefits of in- 
dustrial and commercial advances, 
and of economic integration, are 
thereby largely cancelled out, seems 
to me equally evident. The highly 
skilled planning inside factories and 
offices that increases productivity is 
hampered by the chaos beyond the 
factory gate and the office door. We 
earn higher salaries and wages and 
chuck away the extra cash in extra 
transportation costs. We _ shorten 
working hours, with sore marginal 
loss of production, and dissipate the 
saved hours in longer work-journeys. 
What puzzles me is that so many ob- 
servers, including the brilliant organ- 
izers of industry and business, cannot 
see, or resolutely shirk, the simple and 


Crossroads. A modern highway intersection involving six approach roads in each direction 
(twenty-four in all with seventy-two lanes) takes 1,000 vehicles a minute. To build it an entire 
section of downtown Detroit, Michigan, was taken over. 


Associated Press 
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Alfred Cracknell 


Model of a suggested residential area in the Barbican, City of London, prepared by 
Chamberlin, Powell, and Bonn, Architects. 


obvious corrective—a measure of de- 
concentration of urban economic 
activity and a definite limitation of 
the growth of cities already too large 
or large enough. 

Such limitation and deconcentra- 
tion, if they are not to lead to a differ- 
ent sort of chaos, require social or 
governmental guidance on a geo- 
graphically wider scale, and are diffi- 
cult. But I am sure modern states are 
capable of them and would undertake 
them, whether they are democratic or 
authoritarian, were it not for a strange 
blind faith that the growth of cities is 
dictated by economic laws that it 
would be sinful or dangerous to quar- 
rel with. Cities could never have 
grown so far as they have without a 
vast amount of governmental help 
and expense, which have been given 
because of a long-continued fashion 
in authoritative opinion, the root of 


which is everywhere the observation 
that city growth is happening every- 
where else, and that therefore, even if 
it isn’t advantageous (and what fool 
could now think that?), it must be 
somehow inevitable. (We can per- 
haps regard here as on its way out the 
competitive bragging of cities to be 
the biggest or fastest-growing—which 
in 1947 I compared to ladies’ boasting 
of having the biggest waistline in the 
lunch club.) 


Clearing the Jungle 


Yes, control of city growth will be 
difficult. But not more difficult than 
many other mighty social tasks that 
have been undertaken. In Central 
America this spring I have seen 
Americans helping less fortunate 
peoples to clear primeval jungles and 
plant corn—starting now from next 
to nothing the grass roots of civiliza- 
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tion, not deterred by being tiny units 
in vast areas of poverty and illiteracy. 
(Though it is a side issue to my sub- 
ject, I cannot refrain from a word 
of enthusiasm about this work. The 
world at large does not appreciate 
what these devoted American tech- 
nicians are doing. I doubt if America 
appreciates it. They need a new liter- 
ary genius to write them up, as Rud- 
yard Kipling wrote up the bridge 
builders and other civilizers of the 
British colonial period—now under a 
cloud as selfish imperialists. I asked 
them if they had faced the probability 
that when they had got well on with 
their job they would receive a good 
kick in the pants and be told to get 
out. Manfully they replied: ‘You bet 
we do.”’ You can read in official re- 
ports of the few million dollars allo- 
cated for “revolving funds” for the 
aided self-help housing, farm de- 
velopment, and road construction in 
which these men are engaged; but 
you have to go around with them per- 
sonally to get the full inspiration from 
their magnificent work.) 

There have been times when I have 
felt that for planners to dream of stop- 
ping the growth of cities was as hope- 
less as for a boy to hope to stop a rail- 
way train with a lasso. But the social 
and economic interests that would 
gain by limitation are greater than 
those that resist it, if they could be in- 
formed and mobilized. And that in 
my opinion is an urgent and necessary 
job for planners. 


The Role of Government 


The key to the control of city size 
and concentration is of course intel- 
ligent (planned) guidance of the loca- 
tion of industrial plants and other es- 
tablishments in which people work. If 
new establishments could be located 
in cities of moderate size, and if the 
expansion or settlement of work- 
places in overconcentrated cities 
could be made conditional on proof of 
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absolute necessity, overgrowth would 
be checked. The way would then be 
prepared for relief of existing in- 
ternal pressure in the process of city 
renewal. 

The discussion of land planning is 
weakened if we approach it with dog- 
matic trust in either governmental 
or private enterprise agencies alone. 
There has to be some organized study 
on a large territorial scale, and there 
has to be some local restriction of 
types of development—and _ con- 
veniently, indeed necessarily, these 
must be governmental. Promotion of 
good new development can be either 
private or governmental; probably in 
most countries a mixture of the two is 
required. Mr Humphrey Carver men- 
tioned that Canada, a free-enterprise 
country, is not afraid to use the tool of 
government wherever it is conveni- 
ent.* It is the same in Great Britain. 
Are Americans more afraid ? We use 
both the right and left hands in taking 
our nourishment, whereas Americans 
seem so timid of any suspicion of 
Leftism that they transfer the fork to 
the right hand for every mouthful—a 
beautiful example of leisurely man- 
ners; but is it necessary to carry the 
idea into political philosophy ? 

In Great Britain, public opinion, 
government, and free enterprise have 
to a considerable extent accepted a 
policy of great-city limitation and 
some relief of existing pressure by dis- 
persal of persons and central em- 
ployment to smaller cities at a dis- 
tance. The preservation around cities 
of greenbelts (wide stretches of farm 
land) is also accepted, and is highly 
popular with both city and country 
folks. The fifteen new towns in pro- 
gress under the Act of 1946 are now 
going concerns in which nearly 
500,000 people work as well as live. 
They have cost the nation far less than 
the alternative of high-rise rehousing. 

* Humphrey Carver: “Planning in Canada’, 
op. cit. 
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Rush-hour on the London Underground. The big cities of the world suffer from many of the 
same symptoms brought about by overgrowth. 


And socially, they are far more satis- 
factory. 

True, they are not richly endowed 
with the cultural amenities accumu- 
lated through the centuries in older 
cities. Not all these are needed for 
daily life; an occasional visit for a 
special purpose is better than daily 
commuting. And, in fact, most of the 
organized facilities once exclusive to 
cities are now available almost any- 
where through the radio, TV, books 
and papers, the post, the telephone, 
packaged goods, and multiple-store 
distribution. It looks as if any future 
local variety and originality of culture 
is going to come largely from amateur 
and self-made activities. The contrast 
between the lively-minded metro- 
politan and the dull small-towner has 
gone. The balance could swing the 
other way. Many people in the new 
towns are experiencing the joys and 
responsibilities of society for the first 
time. I do not want to claim vast 
superiority for the new townsman. 
Suppose he remains much the same as 
the central citizen. At least he has a 
good family home, a garden (if he 
wants it), shops, schools, churches 
and basic urban services, and work 
within a few minutes’ walk or drive. 


And the open country at no great 
distance. 


Britain Moving—But Slowly 


I am a Londoner born, even 
though I have escaped. When I was a 
boy, we were taught to be proud of 
living in the world’s largest city. If I 
were still a Londoner, I could now 
make a more remarkable and honor- 
able boast. London is the first city in 
the world to set out deliberately to re- 
duce its population and to adopt a 
policy of planned dispersal to new 
towns and existing country towns be- 
yond its green belt. 

Great Britain has not yet built 
anything like enough new towns, 
or small-town expansion projects, to 
meet its metropolitan problems. Pub- 
lic opinion advances slowly, owing to 
the urban blinkers I have described, 
and governments are shy of the posi- 
tivesteps needed to initiate new towns. 
It is interesting that, where public 
consciousness is well informed and in- 
tense—as in the case of regions with 
an above-average percentage of un- 
employment—government does pro- 
mote a corrective location of indus- 
tries; and on that ground, too, applies 
restrictions on their location in Lon- 
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Tokyo Rush-hour: ‘“Commuters’ Hell’’ 


Tokyo experiences one of the world’s worst rush-hours as some 3 million wage-earners pour 

into the city from the suburbs. In the lower photograph an army of officials goes into action to 

‘pack’? more passengers into an already filled electric train. Scarcely a day passes without 
two or three commuters being injured in the crush. 
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Associated Press Photographs 
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don and other over-concentrated 
cities. 

But I must not claim that in Britain 
the metropolitan problem has been 
solved. We still have influential en- 
gineers who love to build, at state 
expense, speedways, overpasses, and 
tunnels into a great city to funnel 
more business and people into it. 
With or without Mr Donald Stone’s 
encouragement,* the great cities are 
politically powerful enough to get 
enormous slices of the state or federal 
budget for urban renewal, housing, 
highways, and other costly works 
necessitated by their ridiculous pat- 
tern of expansion. We still have 
imaginative architects who love to 
rationalize and sophisticate conges- 
tion by higher slabs and towers. And 
we still have city councillors who are 
more interested in tax capacity than 
human comfort. Planners of my 
school of thought battle against th 
misuse of valuable expedients. I am 
not against sympathetic subsidies to 
great cities, provided the subsidies 
are used to make them better rather 

*Donald C. Stone: 
Planning to the Sixties’, op. cit. 


‘Adjustment of 
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‘,.. insistent impact on their senses of commercial vitality.’’ 


than worse. Improved ways through 
cities are needed to cater to even a re- 
ducing population. High architectur- 
al effects would be grand if they were 
spaced so as not to perpetuate or in- 
crease excessive densities. Federal or 
national grants to cities should surely 
be conditional on their mending their 
ways and planning intelligently. 

But despite a little encouragement 
from recent British efforts and an at- 
tempt to believe that these will be 
more logically pursued, I must admit 
that in my wanderings about the 
world, I see all too few signs that 
anyone is really grappling with the 
fundamentals of the urban, or metro- 


politan, problem. I am incapable of 


pessimism because I respect the in- 
telligence of people when unblinkered, 
and I believe in the contagion, slow 
as it is, of sensible ideas. 

Nevertheless, if I had to accept as 
they now are the metropolitan facts 
and the attitude of most experts and 
governments towards the facts, I 
should have to misquote Edgar Allan 
Poe with the cry: 

The play is the tragedy, ‘Man’, 
And its hero the Conqueror City. 
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TEES-SIDE: A PROBLEM IN ECONOMIC 


GROWTH 


This article by one of the authors of the recent industrial and 
economic survey of Tees-side summarizes its purposes and findings 


in the context of town planning. 


INETEENTH-CENTURY boom 
N growth of town and factory in 
the industrial North created 
the widespread legacies against which 
planning must still resolutely wrestle. 
Fifteen years of post-war prosperity in 
Britain have begun slowly to alter the 
long-term perspective of insecurity, 
unemployment, and traditional pat- 
terns of industry on the Pennine 
flanks. Yet on Tees-side the changes 
have been spectacular, in an area of 
dynamic and accelerating economic 
growth within the traditional setting 
of the north-east coast. 


by J. W. HOUSE 
This boom has resulted from the 
blending of expansion plans in the 
staple industries, steel, chemicals, and 
metal manufactures, from engineer- 
ing in many forms to shipbuilding. By 
any criterion the past decade ranks 
second only to the roaring 1860s and 
1870s, the zenith of the early iron and 
steel industry, when Middlesbrough 
rose from a humble port to become 
the metropolis of Tees-side. Since the 
Second World War more than £350 
million have been invested in moder- 
nizing and expanding Tees-side in- 
dustry, with most striking additions 


In the Tees-side Area (Middlesbrough). 


Turners Ltd 
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to the range and volume of chemical 
production and in steel-making capa- 
city. Auxiliary industries linked with 
the basic manufactures have prosper- 
ed and proliferated, whilst further 
diversit’ has been added in the Gov- 
ernim’ .it-sponsored trading estates. 

/.s, ample provision of new jobs has 
he.d the greater part of the rapidly 
growing population on Tees-side, by 
comparison with the traditional ebb- 
tide of migrants, prior to 1939, to- 
wards the industrial Midlands and 
the South. Increase of the pressure of 
people on land, for housing, for in- 
dustrial sites, for provision of public 
utilities and improved transport faci- 
lities has defined a compulsive frame- 
work for planning. Under full em- 
ployment many types of labour have 
been scarce, whilst decisions on major 
local authority investment have been 
both grandiose and, at times, pre- 
cipitate. 


A Study of Tees-side 

The immediate post-war planning 
schemes, notably the pioneer consul- 
tant plans for Middlesbrough and the 
Hartlepools,* antedated the boom 
developments of the 1950s. By 1955 a 
longer-term view of prospects seemed 
desirable, together with an assessment 
of the breathtaking burst of achieve- 
ment during the post-war period. 
Pressing problems of a social and 
economic order had emerged and 
some interpretation of the trends was 
thought necessary. The Tees-side and 
South-West Durham Chamber of 
Commerce and the Tees-side Indus- 
trial Development Board, represent- 
ing industrial, commercial, and local 
government opinion, together with 
the North-East Industrial and De- 
velopment Association, a guardian of 
regional interests, commissioned the 


* Max Lock. Middlesbrough Survey and Plan, 
Middlesbrough Corporation, 1947. The 
Hartlepools: a Survey and Plan, West Hartle- 
pool Corporation, 1948. 
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production of a three-year industrial 
and economic survey of Tees-side.+ 

Throughout the survey, published 
in 1960, Tees-side was viewed as an 
entity, a coherent industrial and ur- 
ban region with an immediate rural 
hinterland. Statutory planning bod- 
ies, in counties and county boroughs, 
necessarily regard Tees-side in a more 
fragmented way. The development of 
limited liaison between the authori- 
ties has, in some measure, offset the 
disadvantage of divided sovereignty 
in a common industrial region, but 
has not readily facilitated the com- 
prehensive tackling of the variegated 
issues arising from post-war economic 
growth. 

Administrative schism in an econ- 
omic region is common enough in 
northern Britain, reproduced on Mer- 
seyside, Tyneside, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, on Clydeside. Merseyside has 
been studied as a whole in terms of 
industry, employment, and popula- 
tion,t whilst Clydeside has been re- 
garded as an entity within the classic 
Clyde Valley plan. § Tyneside is ad- 
ministratively as fragmented as the 
lower Tees, but as yet has no overall 
study, even though its problems are 
little less pressing. 


Purpose and Priority 


Priority in the survey was given to 
an analysis of the structure of manu- 
facturing industry, its characteristics, 
problems, and prospects. A field in- 
vestigation of a high proportion of 
Tees-side firms clarified the course 
and rate of capital investment in pro- 
ductive capacity and, in aggregate, 
the plans of individual firms and in- 
dustrial groups gave the outlines for 
the employment prospects and the 

t House, J. W., and Fullerton, B. Tees-side 
at Mid-century: an Industrial and Economic Sur- 
vey, Macmillan, 1960. 

} Smith, W. Distribution of population and 
location of industry on Merseyside, 1942. 

§ Abercrombie, Sir P., and Matthew, R. H. 
Clyde Valley Regional Plan, HMSO, 1949. 
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Middlesbrough: the nineteenth-century landscape. 


trends in job provision. The relation 
between changing numbers of popu- 
lation and the location and trends in 
the labour force lies at the core of the 
framework of regional planning. The 
service industries, including Govern- 
ment employment, the professions 
and commerce, transport, the whole- 
sale and distributive trades, depend 
directly in their turn on the prosperity 
and outlook in manufacturing. 

The purpose of the study was to in- 
form industrialists as well as planning 
bodies at all levels, and, indeed, also 
to present a balanced inventory of re- 
sources and the state of the regional 
economy to the interested layman. It 
was not the object of the survey at any 
stage to duplicate the work of statu- 
tory planning authorities, nor to at- 
tempt the outlines of a regional plan, 
much less to formulate guiding-lines 
for physical planning. The work 
rather draws up a balance sheet of the 
regional economy, at a sensitive stage 
of economic development, with the 
major industries uncertainly poised 
for a further advance. 


The need to catalogue and assess re- 
sources on a regional scale is the justi- 
fication for the analysis covering the 
first quarter of the book; rather more 
than one-third is then devoted to in- 
terpretation of the major sectors of 
industry, whilst the latter sections 
assess the field of public utilities, 
transport and administration. 


A Contemporary Comparison 


During the early 1950s a survey 
was completed for the Liége district 
of Belgium,* a heavy industrial region 
similarly beset by a wide range of 
economic and social problems. By 
comparison with the Tees-side study 
the Belgians made use of a much 
larger team of individually special- 
ized contributors, employing some 
forty to fifty field investigators, ten of 
them university graduates, including 
five professional geographers, to carry 
out an intensive three-year field in- 
vestigation. For Tees-side the survey 


* Groupe D’Architecture et D’Urbanisme 
“e LT 9 | es > f 2 ? > 
L’Equerre”’: Plan régional liégeois d’urbanisme. 
1950. 
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team comprised two geographers, an 
economist, working part-time, and 
two research assistants, working over 
a comparably similar period. The 
Liége study was more highly com- 
partmented, with contributions by 
meteorologists, geologists, soil scien- 
tists, sociologists, and geographers, 
among others. The geographers exer- 
cised a co-ordinating role, with a 
major task of mapping the results and 
an analysis of the key sectors of 
population and employment. 
Under Belgian conditions there is 
only a rudimentary framework of 
planning beyond municipal level and, 
for this reason, the Liége study had to 
approach more closely a full planning 
summary and analysis, capable of be- 
ing translated into executive action as 
an outline economic and social con- 
trol scheme. On Tees-side a wealth 
of planning documentation, of some- 
what uneven incidence and intensity 
over post-war years, has accumulated 
in the formulation and currently in 
the revision stages of statutory de- 
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velopment plans. The survey is thus 
intended to be a wide-ranging ap- 
praisal of background conditions and 
trends, as well as a considered state- 
ment on the mid-century status of the 


region, stopping deliberately short of 


the applied stages of the Liége study. 


Tees-side: Problems and Prospects 


The end-product of the study is to 
highlight problems and prospects, de- 
tached as far as possible from paro- 
chial issues and attitudes. The prob- 
lems of Tees-side relate to locally 
scarce resources, both natural and 
human, to the structure of the econo- 
my, and to specific issues such as at- 
mospheric pollution, urban conges- 
tion, and the journey to work. These 
problems have much in common with 
other industrial areas of Britain and 
solutions are only partially within the 
command of local initiative. Deciding 
factors must include: Governmental 
policies on redistribution of the in- 


dustrial population, on location of 


industry, on control and direction 


ICI Polythene Plant at Wilton, North Yorkshire. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Lid 
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of capital investment; national wage 
agreements; transport charges and 
Boundary Commission legislation, to 
mention some of the principal in- 
fluences outside Tees-side control or 
guidance. 

Some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the region concern scarce re- 
sources, more sharply felt at a period of 
rapid expansion of demand. Among 
these, availability of labour, suitable 
in quantity, quality, and location, has 
been the most critical; provision of 
ample supplies of industrial water has, 
until recently, been a notable prob- 
lem; shortage of building land, for in- 
dustry and housing, has not been a 
brake on development and there is 
ample room for further expansion. 

With rising demand for labour dur- 
ing a period of local prosperity and 
nationally full employment a general 
scarcity of manpower has been an 
ever-present post-war feature, more 
acute in some areas and within some 
industries, but a constant and growing 
preoccupation of local employers. The 
projection of population trends sug- 
gests a rate of build-up of the native- 
born labour force lagging behind the 
likely requirement of new jobs over 
the next decade or so. Yet thus far, 
since 1945, there has been only a sur- 
prisingly small inflow of migrants 
from outside the Tees-side towns. 
This unusual trend, including even a 
slight outflow in recent years, may in- 
dicate that if present conditions per- 
sist, the longer-term labour shortage 
will become more acute. Neverthe- 
less, there remain some persistent and 
intractable local pockets of unem- 
ployment in an otherwise generally 
affluent society. 

Offsetting the manpower shortage 
in some measure are the great in- 
creases in productivity in many firms, 
the product of automation, new tech- 
nology, and improved technical edu- 
cation. Likewise, the improvement in 
transport facilities, the provision of 
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port equipment, together with the 
build-up in power generation are lay- 
ing the foundation for further econo- 
mic growth. Problems of urban trans- 
port congestion are only locally 
serious in a conurbation of more open 
layout than, for example, Tyneside. 


Balance of Employment 


An outstanding and stable feature 
of the Tees-side economy is the bal- 
ance in employment, with twin pil- 
lars of chemicals and metal manu- 
facturing, each dominated by large, 
well-capitalized firms. The rise of nu- 
clear engineering and petrochemicals 
indicates that both major sectors are 
even adding to their stature and rela- 
tive status within Tees-side. With 
auxiliary firms and linked industries 
there is a measure of natural balance 
within the economy. 

It may be added that Government 
Development Area policy has been 
valued in introducing employment 
for women generally and outstand- 
ingly successful in providing, through 
the trading estates and their particu- 
lar locations, a much needed stimulus 
to employment at the limited points 
where it was most needed. 

The problems of urban living and 
planning for an improved habitat 
for future Tees-side introduce the 
responsibilities of those in local 
government. It was intended that the 
survey should outline a prospect for 
fuller and more effective co-opera- 
tion among all interests, in industry, 
local government, and the profes- 
sions, and among laymen with the 
future of Tees-side at heart. The pro- 
vision of such an outline working 
brief on resources, the elements of 
history in the present scene, and the 
trends at work in the contemporary 
economy may help to soften the im- 
pact ofa time of dynamic change and, 
at the same time, record a remark- 
able phase of economic growth over 
the past fifteen years. 
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CRISIS IN PARKDALE 


A challenging statement of a point of view on National Park policy 


by a resident in the Lake District. 


NE AFTERNOON in early sum- 
‘@) mer, some sixty years ago, 
two young men attired in 
Norfolk jackets and knickerbockers 


might have been seen stepping briskly 
upwards from the old-world hamlet 


of Dungeon Ghyll, in the district of 


the English lakes, their pockets heavy 
with the latest volumes of Rawnsley, 
William Watson, and Pater. ‘‘What is 
so ripping about the ‘dale heads’,”’ 
said Aubrey, “is that the hoi pollot 
don’t follow one here.’’ “‘No,’’ re- 
plied his companion, “‘the great un- 
washed are hardly likely to get 
further than a short ride by chara- 
banc from the railway station at 
Windermere.” 

In the angry ‘thirties (so much 
more angry than the ’fifties) Charley 
and Ron, the rock-climbing tigers 
from Doomingford, also liked their 
hideout to remain undisturbed. At 
the back of their inarticulate minds 
was social and aesthetic protest; the 
Welfare State and the confident 
planning of new towns were both far 
in the future. Rubble farm-buildings, 
unkempt pasture land, and assumed 
rustic tradition were their symbols of 
escape from the by-law street and the 
too-evident cash nexus. During the 
war, Ron saw enough of real deserts, 
and now that he has a foreman’s job 
he appreciates good planning and 
good living a little more than of old. 
He still likes to park his caravan at the 
dale head, not merely for the sake of 
old times but as the obvious place, 
where there is plenty of room for a 
family ball game, whilst his eldest 
boy makes straight for the hilltops 
and Ron admires the skyline from his 
deck-chair. 





by E. W. HODGE 


Sandra and Shirley, haystack-hair- 
styled and primrose-panted, couldn’t 
know or care less about the obscure 
neuroses once cherished by Aubrey or 
Ron. They liked the company of their 
own kind. It would seem absurd to 
them that a cluster of tents “‘dese- 
crated” a landscape. (In this, they 
could claim the example of many Old 
Masters; although painters of the 
romantic era preferred to show tents 
singly.) 

This objection to small, brightly 
coloured objects in a landscape is 
perhaps (like Ruskin’s objection to 
“Battersea Bridge’) to be regarded 
not as a merely aesthetic judgement 
but as a symptom of something in the 
observer’s mind: an antipathy to 
something of a different order, ex- 
pressed in visual terms because of in- 
ability or reluctance to say it more 
frankly. Like much else in Lakeland 
convention, we can trace it back to 
William Wordsworth who, alike as a 
literary mandarin, an ageing pro- 
vincial worthy, and a disillusioned 
enthusiast, disliked the invasion of his 
stronghold by anything such as a new 


mansion, which could remind him of 


the vigorous young civilization out- 
side. Servile adherence to his doc- 
trines about natural materials and 
rustic styles has sometimes led to re- 
sults locally which are pretty depress- 
ing. At best, this romantic fashion 
imposed a certain unity of style, in an 
age of excessive eclecticism. The men 
of the earlier nineteenth century, 
proud of their achievements else- 
where in moulding environment to 
their social ideals, saw little reason 
why they should not do so in their 
pleasure grounds. The lake shores 
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Entrance to Borrowdale (drawn by J. Smith, 1791) close to the proposed camping site at 


Grange. 


were their first preference, and after 
these the lower valleys, with nature as 
junior partner to man, providing 
picturesque contrast. 


Visitors from the stable society of 


pre-revolutionary times had _ had 
similar preferences. Later Victorians, 
on the other hand, ridden increasing- 
ly by social and economic guilt, took 
refuge in Rawnsleyism. Pictures like 
“La Baignade, Déjeunersurl’Herbe’’, 
or “L’Atelier flottant de Manet”’ be- 
long to a more civilized tradition than 
that of Wordsworth. Edwardians, 
like Marie Antoinette playing the 
milkmaid, expected an idyllic coun- 


tryside from which the expression of 


the serious policies of their age should 
be excluded. The inter-war years, dis- 
illusioned and apprehensive, turned 
nihilistically to the primitive, and to 
the valley-heads. Even this resource 
had its limits, for in Auden’s words: 
Put away the car. When life fails 
It ain’t no use to go to Wales. 
Now mankind has (outside our na- 
tional parks) recovered confidence to 


plan and build, and can afford to 
look nature in the face. 

It has always been recognized that 
there was a possibility of conflict 
between the twin purposes of the 
National Parks Act, expressed in 
Section 5, viz., to preserve, and to 
promote enjoyment by the public. Sir 
Aubrey (as he now is) took a con- 
siderable part in promoting the Act. 
He has, indeed, never been able to 
forget that he was a member of the 
Hobhouse Committee, which report- 
ed to the Minister prior to the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and exhibits a 
curious fixation in favour of that com- 
mittee’s recommendations, whether 
or not these were subsequently adopt- 
ed by Parliament. He sets store almost 
exclusively by the statutory duty of 
preservation; but the Act would 
never have been passed if he had not 
been able to point to the presumed 
use of the park by the masses. Much 
as we might wish Sandra different, 
she is our very own pigeon, the expres- 
sion of our age, and it is no use to pre- 
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tend that our 5,000 square miles of 
parks were really established for some 
other sort of person. If one shares Sir 
Aubrey’s view, that it must spoil one’s 
pleasure in enjoying mountain scen- 
ery to see other people doing likewise, 
then one must decide which purpose 
to sacrifice. One feels that the estab- 
lishment (official and voluntary) of 
the movement have hoped this day 
would never come; and consequently 
have been reluctant to make prepara- 
tion for the real mass invasion of the 
parks. 

Other national interests get still 
shorter shrift, as witness the enormity 
of the recent intimation that no route 
for so vital a national undertaking as 
M6 which may lie to the west (or in- 
ner) side of the arc now followed by 
A6 between Kendal and Penrith, will 
be acceptable to the Lakes Park 
Planning Board. But since Sandra’s 
right to enter Parkdale cannot be dis- 
puted (at least, making use of “‘exist- 
ing facilities sufficient for local traf- 
fic’’), the dogma has been formulated 
that sites for tents or caravans must at 
all costs be invisible to the eye, how- 
ever much their siting may transgress 
other planning principles. 

To visitors to a much-broken, 
thinly-peopled terrain, it comes as a 
surprise to learn how difficult it may 
be to provide for such things as water 
supply, or sites for housing, or even 
for refuse disposal. In Parkdale, these 
problems are complicated by taboos. 
Belatedly accepting the proposition 
that camps for the masses can only be 
satisfactorily administered and _ pro- 
vided with services if they are of a 
certain minimum size, the planning 
authority and the National Trust are 
inhibited from siting them in the ob- 


vious places at the heads of the valleys, , 


by the impossibility of concealing 
them from above. But it is there that is 
found the land of low agricultural 
value, bare enough and flat enough 
for freedom of planning self-contain- 
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ed camps remote from possibility of 
nuisance to established communities, 
Moreover it is the visitors’ choice. It is 
hard to think that the enjoyment of 
anyone who takes the trouble to climb 
300 or 400 feet up the mountainside 
can be diminished by any number of 
tents or vans on the valley floor. Tree- 
less, poor, and intersected by harsh 
stone walls, these upper valley floors 
arenotinthemselves very picturesque; 
and apart from three or four fine ex- 
amples, the valley heads are hardly 
superior to numerous others in the 
Pennines. It is not here that we have 
the unique treasure of the Lake 
Country. 

A particularly charming example 
of Lakeland terrain is close to Grange, 
half-way up Borrowdale, with great 
diversity of brackeny knolls, bog, 
birch, and thorn, overhung by crag 
clothed with oak, holly, and yew. 
Here the National Trust proposes to 
establish a tented camp-site. The ad- 
vantages of such broken ground for 
camp administration are by no means 
clear. The general public have bit- 
terly complained of the loss of amenity 
and seclusion, on ground donated for 
preservation; whilst the Trust’s pri- 
vate neighbours resent the swamping 
of their community by Sandra and 
her friends—most of whom are well- 
intentioned young people, although a 
minority are not so. 

The reason the Trust has had to 
provoke this hornets’ nest is its own 
determination not to allow camping 
on its hundreds of acres of pasture 
land higher up the valley, from Stone- 
thwaite to the Stye. There has been 
complaint that the original applica- 
tion for planning permission was 
made without opportunity for public 
objection. This indeed is a familiar 
shortcoming of planning procedure. 
But what seems really wrong is that a 
decision on its general policy applic- 
able to the whole Lake District could 
be taken by the Trust without any 
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constitutional opportunity for the 
people of the district or for the Trust’s 
own members to offer criticism of it. 


This kind of feudalism is surely out of 


place today. Likewise, in Langdale, 
the Trust in pursuance of the same 
dogma has severely restricted the sites 
for caravans and tents on its six farms, 
which formerly accommodated se- 
veral hundred people at peak seasons. 
Throughout 1960, because of the 
acute resulting shortage of sites, ex- 
tensive trespass took place on com- 
mon lands near villages, unquestion- 
ably unsuitable as camp-sites by every 
criterion of planning and sanitation. 

Whilst the Trust fully admit that 
the situation on the commons is bad, 
they persist in regarding their own 
dogma as beyond argument, but yet 
decline to exercise their manorial 
powers to prevent trespass “until 


c 


oo 
’ 
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sufficient alternative sites have been 
provided’’—presumably by (or to the 
disadvantage of) other owners. It is 
pressure thus arising which recently 
has at least tempted the planning 
board, in Borrowdale, in Langdale 
(and who knows where else in the 
near future), to ignore even the ele- 
mentary planning principle of zoning, 
in thrusting camp-sites into the near 
neighbourhood of villages; a policy 
which, if carried out, could in half a 
dozen years reduce many Lakeland 
villages to near slums. Mrs Ethel 
Haythornthwaite will perhaps be re- 
assured to know that even a park 
authority so imperfectly “national” 
in outlook as the present one can on 
occasion behave as in a conquered 
country. ‘““There has been some local 
opposition, but the Board believes 
that... asituation on the fringe of the 
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existing urban development is ex- 
tremely good from the point of view 
of the Lake District as a whole” *—at 
least in the opinion of Sir Aubrey. 

The foregoing may seem a cata- 
logue of complaint, but is meant 
rather as an attempt to grapple with 
the looming shape of the future. To 
bring it to a close, I will try to offer 
constructive suggestions which un- 
fortunately can only be indicated very 
briefly : 

Firstly, the total abandonment, by 
those who wish well to the future of 
national parks, of the old minority- 
mindedness (so evident in Mrs Hay- 
thornthwaite’s article in the January 
issue of Town AND CounTRY PLAN- 
NING), and of ingrained reluctance to 
collaborate frankly with democratic 
or local influences and with the tech- 
nocracies. 

The national parks must accept 
their place as part of the national way 
of life, and not as a protest against it. 
The National Trust in particular 
should face the fact of its own adult- 
hood and huge extent, and should ask 


* Report of Lakes N. P. Board, 1959-60, 
re caravan park at Keswick. 


* 
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itself what sort of constitution and 
policies are in harmony with the 
world of today. 

Secondly, the recognition that, in 
our crowded island, parks cannot 
fulfil their recreative function unless 
planning is positive, not merely a 
rearguard action. Bolder construc- 
tion, to meet increasing demands, of 
by-pass and access roads, camp-sites, 
recreative and transport facilities, 
conceived in freedom from taboos, 
may offer the best hope of preserving 
those minute possibilities of beauty of 
which Wordsworth wrote. 

Thirdly, vast as are the areas al- 
ready given over to national parks, 
they will be unequal to the onslaught 
of the urban millions if the home con- 
ditions of the millions are such that 
week-end motoring is their only aes- 
thetic resource. The true policy for 
those who place the survival of the 
picturesque, the remote, and the 
antique above everything, should 
perhaps be to fret less about their 
preservation in detail, but so to plan 
our cities that Ron and Sandra should 
not feel compelled to escape from 
them. 


* 


COLOUR SLIDES OF HARLOW NEW TOWN 


In co-operation with the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government 
and Harlow Development Corpora- 
tion, the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association is marketing a set of 
fifty colour transparencies (35 mm) 
providing a complete picture of 
Harlow. The slides have been speci- 
ally selected to cover all aspects of the 
town’s development: 

The Master Plan and Road System 

The Town Centre 

Neighbourhood Centres and Sub- 

Centres 





Industry 

Housing 

Schools 

Health Services 

To accompany the slides a com- 
prehensive set of notes has been pre- 
pared. 

The cost of the full set of slides and 
notes is £3 10s. od. including post- 
age. 

Available now from the Planning 
Bookshop, Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Heads Bloody but Unbowed 


The state of courageous bafflement 
in which the city planners of North 
and Latin America find themselves is 
brilliantly illuminated by the report 
of the ASPO conference of 1960.* The 
papers reprinted include practical 
studies of current technical problems 
and some extremely interesting stu- 
dies of background factors that have 
to be taken into account in consider- 
ing present and future policies. The 
healthy but dangerous tendency to 
optimism (‘some day, somehow, we 
shall come through’’) that Americans 
share with Britons recurs like the 
dominant and tonic in a Victorian 
drawing-room ballad. But in every 
composition there are less simple 
“working-out passages’. Sheer rock- 
’n-roll complacency is absent. The 
report is a salutary reminder that 
planners face the most daunting tasks, 
which cannot be dodged even if they 
cannot be wholly mastered. It is 
worth reading from cover to cover by 
a British planner; he may feel su- 
perior at times about the powers he 
enjoys, but he will also get some useful 
jolts about future problems, since the 
economy of the USA is changing 
more rapidly than ours, though ours 
moves in the same directions. 


Industry : Changes in Location 


Specially interesting in the ASPO 
report are the papers on “Industrial 
Development”’. We had not realized 
how far the USA has gone in federal, 
state and local inducements to in- 


* Planning 1960: selectcd papers from the 
ASPO National Conference, Bal Harbour, Florida, 
22-26 May 1960. (ASPO, Chicago, $5.00.) 


dustry to settle in particular cities or 
regions. Sometimes, as in Britain, 
these have the motive of relieving high 
unemployment, but many of the 
14,000 projects in being in 1958 were 
efforts by local communities to at- 
tract more business and growth. In- 
ducements offered included organ- 
ized ‘‘industrial parks’’, buildings on 
lease, and the payment of removal 
costs. Non-profit community develop- 
ment associations organize many such 
projects, and the states and municipal 
authorities often assist with mort- 
gage loans at low interest rates. The 
USA Federal Government has partici- 
pated to some extent through such 
agencies as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. A recent $250 million 
Area Development Bill was vetoed by 
President Eisenhower, but a revised 
Bill (HR 12290) to help distressed 
communities to help themselves is 
now before the House of Representa- 
tives. We see here a close parallel to 
the Special Areas legislation of Bri- 
tain, just as in the Federal Acts for 
city renewal we see the parallel of our 
grants for comprehensive redevelop- 
ment and multi-storey housing sub- 
sidies. 


Chance for High-level Statesmanship 


Both countries have thus accepted 
the principle of governmental initia- 
tive and finance to deal with city re- 
newal and with local unemployment. 
But both, by a curious blindness, 
dissociate these expensive measures 
from the major problem of city over- 
growth. We sense that American 
thinking is on the verge of the dis- 
covery that by marrying the two sub- 
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jects the mal-distribution of industry 
and population can be far more 
effectively dealt with. At present they, 
like we, are manuring the roots of 
congestion and snipping at its branch- 
es; both operations being increasingly 
costly. A chance here for the new 
President to use both his initiative and 
his veto to better effect. 

It looks as if private enterprise in 
the USA and Canada, with an easily 
practicable governmental canaliza- 
tion, could build new towns on the 
vast scale their prospective popula- 
tion growth needs. Don Mills (‘Toron- 
to), Peachtree City (Atlanta), the 
Levittowns, and the industrial parks 
(trading estates), are all on the scale 
required and are evidently readily 
financed. They just want bringing to- 
gether into a sensible national and 
regional pattern. Billions of dollars 
could be saved or more fruitfully in- 
vested. It requires no departure from 
the accepted canons of predominant 
free enterprise and supporting go- 
vernmental control. But it does call 
for strong and imaginative statesman- 
ship. 


The Continuing Industrial 
Revolution 


In this ASPO report another paper, 
by Mr Victor Roterus, Director of the 
USA Office of Area Development, 
contains information of great sig- 
nificance. The element of develop- 
mental research in industry is growing 
at a fantastic rate. Private industrial 
research in 1914 cost $25 million 
(about £9 million): even in 1942 it 
was only about $500 million. In 1956 
it rose to $6,500 million, and in 1961 
it is probably over $10,000 million 
(£3,500 million). 

This new factor is having a big 
effect on industrial location. The 
larger firms all have their own re- 
search and development sections, but 
smaller firms use private enterprise 
research agencies for the same func- 
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tion. Both types of research establish- 
ments are now tending to locate on 
metropolitan fringes, where the high- 
ly paid technicians can easily reach 
good suburban homes. Mr Roterus 
calls these districts the ‘idea belts’. 
It takes, he says, an average of seven 
years for a new product to be de- 
veloped and marketed; and the full 
flood of these is therefore only now 
beginning. The obsolescence of old 
plants and the creation of new ones 
involve vast changes in buildings 
and employment; the rate of obso- 
lescence of products and plants is 
accelerating. If non-metropolitan 
areas are to survive they have to pro- 
vide adequate research and develop- 
ment facilities, especially for the 
smaller firms that do not maintain 
their own. Also, he says, communities 
constructing factory buildings must 
ensure that they are of flexible design 
for adaptation to changes occasioned 
by entirely new products. Mostly they 
must be one-storey structures, with 
easily removable partitions. Also they 
must have a larger ratio of space to 
buildings than hitherto. These and 


other points in the paper seem to us of 


great importance to all planners, in- 
cluding planners of new towns and 
country-town expansions. 
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“Tapiola Garden City’’, six miles west of Helsinki, was described 
in this journal four years ago by Heikki v. Hertzen, the secretary 
of the principal sponsoring body, Vaestoliitto (Family Welfare 
League). It was then only in its initial stages, though the main out- 
lines and intentions were of course clear. The author of this article 


gives an impression of achievements so far. 


APIOLA Is not an independent 
[ne town—it is a satellite for 

Helsinki, and the majority of its 
employed population work in the 
capital. There is only one factory, 
producing cables. More are planned. 
For administrative purposes, T'apiola 
comes under the care of the commune 
of Espoo, a village centre a few miles 
away which controls what we would 
call a rural district with some 55,000 
inhabitants. Yet there is a large mea- 
sure of self-government, due to the 
characteristically Scandinavian solu- 
tion of the problem of private v. pub- 
lic ownership. Each group of houses or 
flats is operated by a housing com- 
pany, owned by the people who live 
in them: they naturally control their 
own blocks. The individual compan- 
ies, in turn, own the main communal 
assets, chiefly the “‘supply company”’, 
which arranges heat and light, a nur- 
sery centre, shops and garages, the 
cinema, and so on. The trading sur- 
plus of the supply company looks after 
the uncommercial public enterprises 
like the parks and open spaces and 
welfare services. The administrative 
bodies, initially, had a great prepon- 
derance of Helsinki members ap- 
pointed by sponsoring bodies (not- 
ably the Housing Foundation, which 
raised the capital): by now the local 
residents preponderate. Espoo Com- 
mune continues to supply services like 
the district roads. Education is pri- 


by D. E. C. EVERSLEY 


vately run to a large extent, but is 
publicly subsidized: there are income 
scaled fees. 


Loans for Purchase 


The complex system of financing 
buildings through the so-called 
““ARAVA” loans was explained by 
Mr Hertzen: here it should just be 
added that there is no evidence any- 
where of skimping through lack of 
capital, and that the burden of inter- 
est which was still very high in 1957 is 
now somewhat eased, mainly through 
the provision of “‘primary loans” by 
the state at the ruling rate of interest 
in conjunction with “ARAVA” loans 
at 1 per cent. Perhaps it is best to illus- 
trate the cost of this system by an ex- 
ample: a very fine five-roomed house 
of ninety-nine’ square metres (cor- 
responding to the largest types of 
three-bedroomed houses now building 
in England) costs just over £5,000 to 
build. The prospective owner has to 
find a deposit of about £1,200 on this, 
and the total annual repayments, in- 
terest, and payments to the “supply 
company”’ amount to about £40 per 
month—but this includes heating, 
and what we would call rates. There 
are cheaper dwellings, but it is ad- 
mitted by the administrators that so 
far Tapiola caters mainly for the 
upper third of the national income 
groups, and a cursory look at the in- 
habitants makes one suspect that they 
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are mostly of the professional and 
managerial classes. The Prime Minis- 
ter himself, Mr Sukselainen, who is 
also vice-chairman of the Housing 
Foundation, lives in the middle of the 
town in a house similar to most of the 
ordinary one-family houses. 

(Official Finnish figures claim that 
42 per cent of the inhabitants are 
skilled workers, but the average in- 
come figures given for these in equally 
official publications simply do not 
square with the known rent equiva- 
lents, even allowing for the fact that 
the people in Tapiola are obviously 
very keen on living under good con- 
ditions and therefore willing to spend 
a high percentage of their income on 
living space.) 


“Citizens of Tapiola” 


The town is now nearing its target 
of 15,000 inhabitants. It has had, from 
the start, an adequate scale of pro- 
vision of public services approxi- 


Part of the Eastern Neighbourhood, Tapiola. 
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mately on the scale of a neighbour- 
hood in a British new town. For 
specialized shopping, theatres, and 
concerts, as for their work, the Tapio- 


lans must still travel into Helsinki— 


but the bus service is good and reason- 
ably cheap and takes only about 
twenty minutes into the city. Not- 


able features are the cafés, the best of 


them on top of an eleven-storey tower 
dominating the town—there are 
several of these informal meeting 
places as well as club rooms. One gets 
the feeling that the inhabitants regard 
themselves as citizens of Tapiola and 
not as Helsinki suburbanites, and this 
proves the success of the scheme. 

The site is of course superb—it 
would take very bad architects and 
planners indeed to make a really poor 
job of building amongst the pine trees 
on such a variegated sea coast. 

In fact, they have produced some- 
thing really worthy of the environ- 
ment. White predominates in all 
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buildings, with skilful use of a moder- 
ate amount of colour to provide a 
change from green and white. There 
is a great variety of housing designs, 
and a slightly larger proportion of 
one-family houses (mostly in terraces) 
than is normal in Scandinavia (this is 
again due to the higher income 
groups). The aim has been to preserve 
the natural landscape as far as pos- 
sible. Immense care is taken to see to 
it that trees are not damaged apart 
from the few that must be cut down 
altogether: each tree near the build- 
ing sites is wrapped in a protective 
cocoon, and similarly natural turf is 
preserved. This practice, in the land 
of a billion trees, should find imi- 
tators here where trees are relatively 
much scarcer. 

Building methods are up to date— 
there is far greater use of power tools 
and other mechanical aids than on 
British housing sites. The design of the 
houses meets the demands of 1980— 
perfect insulation against cold, damp, 
noise, or the strong summer sun, 
separation of pedestrians and car 
traffic, and so on. The fact that heat, 
light, and power come with the water, 
so to speak, means that the house- 
holder can keep his dwelling at a com- 
fortable temperature and well lit in 
the cold, dark winter without ruining 
himself. Electricity and steam come 
from a central plant which can sup- 
ply the whole town and of course it 
does the job much more economically 
than individual boilers, not to men- 
tion the saving in labour. There is an 
abundance of other devices to save 
drudgery, especially in the blocks of 
flats, and the general standard of in- 
terior decoration and furnishing in a 
number of flats visited at random 
came up to the highest Scandinavian 
standards. There was not a single 
shoddy or badly designed article to be 
seen in any of the shops. 

The secondary school standing in 
its own little wood is a miracle of func- 
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tional modernity—slightly on the 
austere side, but faultless in its array of 
gadgetry for every kind of instruction 
and recreation. Here, as everywhere, 
a variety of light woods is used to 
create the sense of space and warmth 
one requires in a country of long, se- 
vere, and dark winters. In this, as in 
the other social institutions in the 
town, it is evident that the designers 
work in close collaboration with the 
architects, engineers, sociologists, and 
educationists—this is the result of 
placing the whole scheme in the 
hands of a body representing every 
aspect of private and public social ser- 
vices, rather than a sub-committee of 
a town council. 


Another New Town Project 


The sponsors of the town are well 
satisfied with the result. In many 
ways, Tapiola was a test case. The 
Housing Foundation is also building 
in a number of other centres, includ- 
ing Rovaniemi in the far north. With 


One-room flats with a roof café, Tapiola. 
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the experience gained at Tapiola, it 
now proposes to start on a completely 
self-contained new town project at 
Porkkala, about 50 km west of Hel- 
sinki, in what is now an agricultural 
area. The need to bring down costs 
and to provide houses for all income 
groups is well recognized, and it is also 
seen that the more the town affords 
by way of its own cultural life and 
amusement, the less chance is there of 
juvenile delinquency or drunkenness 
—two bogies generally feared in 
modern Scandinavia. 
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To sum up, Tapiola is probably 
one of the most advanced town-build- 
ing projects in Europe today. It 
makes experiments in so many differ- 
ent directions—ownership, control, 
technology—that one would really 
have expected some failures. If these 
exist, they are not apparent. Our own 
new town builders would be well ad- 
vised to go to see it. 

There is no doubt that they will re- 
ceive a warm welcome, for the Finns 
gladly acknowledge that they owe the 
idea to Ebenezer Howard. 


Footnote on William Beckford 


It would be absurd to classify Wil- 
liam Beckford as a major or seminal 
influence in the history of architec- 
tural vogues, of landscaping or land- 
scape gardening. But he has a place, if 
only a small one, in any survey of the 
subject—as also in the story of Straw- 
berry Hill Gothick. A rich and eccen- 
tric romantic, author of Vathek, he 
built Fonthill Abbey (with a 300-foot 
tower, to fall very soon after comple- 
tion) and planted more than a million 
trees on that Wiltshire estate. 

After something like financial cata- 
strophe at Fonthill, Beckford retired 
to Bath. But he was by no means 
penniless—and he was still obsessed 
with towers and tower-building. In 
1825-6 he built on Lansdown a folly 
which is often mentioned but less 
often illustrated. This tower still 
stands: it was “‘his eyrie .. . in his old 
age’, notes Dr Nikolaus Pevsner in 
the North Somerset volume of his 
Buildings of England paperback series. 
Some 154 feet high, with the “‘cottage”’ 
at its base now converted for use as a 
chapel for the cemetery which has 
developed around, the tower is found 
by Pevsner to have “something bleak 
and sinister which penetrates into all 
its details’. Actually, of course, it is 
not in Beckford’s beloved Gothick. 





The octagonal lantern is inspired by 
the Lysicrates Monument in Athens. 

There are fine views from the too- 
small windows in the belvedere but 
the interior condition of the tower is 
now poor and the public is no longer 
admitted. Beckford’s bones are buried 
some fifty yards from the tower. J. w. 
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| SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 





Waste 

The infant mortality rate in Man- 
chester has gone up to twenty-nine 
per thousand live births. Nothing 
very dreadful in that compared with 
the sort of rates that prevailed there 
fifty years ago, or those normal in 
Puerto Rico or Hong Kong today. 
But it so happens that this is about 
six per thousand above the nation- 
al average, and twelve per thousand 
above the figure for advanced coun- 
tries. Putting it another way, last year 
about 150 babies died in Manchester 
who would not have died if their 
parents had been fortunate enough to 
live in Scandinavia or Holland. This, 
of course, is nobody’s fault: it is every- 
body’s. It means much misery, a 
scandalous waste of future citizens. 
And there is only one ascertainable 
cause: housing conditions. Multiply 
these 150 babies to allow for the other 
conurbations, and add the deaths of 
adults from infections and respiratory 
diseases and the burden of lifelong 
ill-health for many more who did not 
die and you get some notion of what 
we suffer. Why? Are we still subject 
to the doctrine of the most ruthless 
Malthusians—that if the poor are 
improvident enough to marry and 
have children without the means of 
buying houses suitable to their needs, 
they must not be surprised if their 


' children die prematurely? Is it not 


time someone revolted ? 


Young People at Crawley 


In a turn-over article in The Times 
(18 February), Lady Allen of Hurt- 


wood gave an enthusiastic account of 


the experiment of the Crawley New 
Town Development Corporation in 
promoting youth activities. Under the 


title “‘It Has Paid to Trust Youth in 
Crawley’’, she described the 6}-acre 
wooded site on the town outskirts 
where some 250 youngsters in twenty- 
eight groups use facilities for a wide 
range of leisure-time activities. There 
is a small charge for the Nissen huts 
and mains services provided. An ad- 
visory committee exists, but the 
groups are autonomous. The cor- 
poration maintain the site, but the 
groups see to the interior furnishing 
and decoration of the huts. All has 
worked well: there is no rowdyism. 

Lady Allen suggested that this ex- 
periment might be tried elsewhere, 
and pointed out how much could be 
done with a small outlay in promot- 
ing spontaneous growth. But can it 
really be repeated generally in exist- 
ing towns? As Lord Monck pointed 
out in the same newspaper a few days 
later, one must not conclude that we 
can in future do without trained adult 
leaders for youth activities. Nor, one 
might add, can we hope to do away 
with the need for some fairly expen- 
sive provision of special buildings. 
Surely what one understands from 
Lady Allen’s account is something 
like this: given space and beautiful 
natural surroundings, given the spe- 
cial skills of a development corpora- 
tion and the reasonably small size of a 
new town (with easy access to the 
youth centre), we may expect a com- 
munity to develop spontaneously. 
But on a suburban or out-county 
estate this may be much more diffi- 
cult: in central redevelopment 
schemes, where land costs £50,000 an 
acre, it is impossible. 

The moral goes deeper. By our pre- 
sent policies of increasing urban den- 
sities, we are creating fresh problems 
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all the time. The monstrous blocks 
have little real living-space for adoles- 
cents. Street corners, cafés, pin-table 
saloons are more homely than 600 
square feet on the tenth floor shared 
with four others and a television set. 
How can an interest in sensible activi- 
ties be evoked under such conditions 
except at great cost in leaders and 
buildings, if at all? Perhaps this is 
over-simplified. But it is up to the ad- 
vocates of high densities to show how 
they mean to cope with adolescents. 


Planning as an Election Issue 


If the appearance of the Bow 
Group pamphlet Let Our Cities Live 
awakened the hope that the Con- 
servatives were now the progressive 
party in planning, some of the state- 
ments in the Tories’ LCC election 
literature take one back to the bad 
old days. In Fight for London we learn 
with astonishment that the city’s 
housing shortage has been made 
worse by the LCC’s density restric- 
tions, under which sometimes as little 
as one-third of the existing popula- 
tion can be rehoused in a slum- 
clearance area. One might just as well 
say that world food shortages are 
caused by people trying to eat until 
they are no longer hungry. 

In the section on rents, along with 
the complaint that tenants are being 
needlessly subsidized, we learn that 
an average new LCC dwelling at- 
tracts a rate subsidy of £95 p.a. 
Nowhere is there any realization that 
still higher densities would neces- 
sarily lead to a still greater burden on 
the rates—since presumably the at- 
tack on Socialist rent increases im- 
plies that rents will not be raised 
again. But this is followed by a plea 
for differential rents or else an 


““economic’”’ rent scheme with rebates 
which, with higher densities, will 
probably mean higher rates as well as 
higher rents for most tenants. There 
is confusion somewhere! 
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In the section on planning, the 
authors complain of the “restric- 
tions” on densities. Since the upper 
limits tabulated amount to 100 per- 
sons per acre or more for the great 
majority of London boroughs, this 
hardly seems restrictive. The chances 
are that even now the densities laid 
down for boroughs like Finsbury or St 
Pancras will mean that even higher 
subsidies will have to be paid to their 
citizens twenty years from now to 
tempt them into permanent residence 
there. 

On open spaces, the pamphlet re- 
grets that so little is being done to 
remedy the present acute deficiencies, 
but goes on to suggest that there 
should be fewer large parks and more 
small ‘‘amenity spaces’, leaving some 
of the larger tracts to be used for hous- 
ing. The net result would of course be 
even greater congestion in general, 
and fewer “‘lungs’’. We all know these 
“amenity spaces” with their grime 
and litter, shaded much of the day by 
the cliffs of surrounding flats and 
offices. 

To end ona positive note: the Con- 
servatives welcome the Minister’s 
firm stand on the Green Belt (but do 
not think that the LCC should con- 
tribute to the costs of preservation). 
They also quite properly attack the 
council for failure to control the 
growth of office accommodation. 
They make the most of the Picca- 
dilly affair, and advocate increased 
municipal ownership of redevelop- 
ment areas (but couple this with the 
demand that the capital should come 
from selling freeholds elsewhere—a 
sure prescription for future trouble). 

Taking the policy statements in the 
round, one welcomes the increased 
interest in planning, and the thought 


that has gone into the preparation of 


the documents, but the basic muddle 
is as bad as it ever was. Whatever one 
may say of other Labour-controlled 
authorities, as far as town planning is 
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concerned the LCC and Glasgow 
surely lead the way with effective 
plans to reduce population and em- 
ployment. 


A Case of Priorities 


Last week we walked in the Radnor 
Forest, over high bare hills and 
through the growing plantations. 
Much has been planted, but not 
nearly enough: the Forestry Com- 
mission is starved of capital, yet a 
comparatively small outlay could en- 
sure our future timber supply, en- 
hance the value of the landscape, and 


make a contribution to the survival of 


a dying countryside. 
As we came down from the Shep- 


herd’s Well into Harley Dingle, one of 


the loveliest valleys in the county, we 
were deflected by warning notices, 
wires, and a mass of apparatus indi- 
cating that the area is used as an 
ammunition testing centre and there 
is “no right of way” (whatever that 
means). Even if firing is not taking 
place, the beauty is spoiled. 

This led us to remember the state- 
ment put out slightly earlier concern- 
ing the use of the Castle Martin area 
of Pembrokeshire by German ar- 
moured regiments. It was said that it 
was necessary to allow the Germans 
the use of a British national park for 
training “‘because there is no room for 
them in Germany’’. One would wish 
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that the British authorities had re- 
flected on the fact that there are far 
more open spaces in Germany than in 
England and Wales: partly because 
their cities are more compact, partly 
because no part of Western Germany 
(which has the same acreage as Great 
Britain) is entirely out of use as is 
northern Scotland. But of course the 
Germans would not dream of using 
their beautiful open spaces for tank 
training exercises. They have far too 
much respect for their landscape. 
Only in Britain has the War Office 
such absolute powers as to requisition 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
wonderful countryside on Dartmoor, 
on the Dorset coast, in Pembrokeshire, 
on the Yorkshire Moors, and else- 
where for training purposes. The 
Germans must be having a good 
laugh at the British who clearly do 
not care two hoots about their na- 
tional parks. We remember the Ger- 
man outcry when British bombers 
used Heligoland (already devastated 
in the war) as a bombing range, and 
we had to pull out. I suppose there is 
no outcry here because the beauties of 
nature are only the concern ofa small, 
intellectual, middle-class minority, 
who aresshrugged off by the Govern- 
ment as muddle-headed pacifists if 
they protest. After all, we are not in- 
terfering with Blackpool and South- 
end! WILLIAM SMALL 





Washington in 1796 


“*.,. very great in plan at least but doubtful whether it will be finished for many 
years to come—the situation is noble and beautiful, strongly resembling 
Constantinople, Mr Liston thinks. There may be about a hundred houses, 
and the publick buildings going up pretty well, but, in a circuit of 5 or 6 miles 
no streets made, and Cows feeding where streets are to be; People live in the 
Country.”’—From a letter written by Henrietta Liston, wife of the British 
Envoy to the United States. (Quoted by Esmond Wright in an article in 
History Today, February 1961.) 
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NEW LAND FOR OLD 


In this article the County Planning Officer for Lancashire describes 


some schemes of land reclamation in that county. 


ECENTLY THE local, national, 
R and technical press has given 
attention to the land reclama- 
tion and afforestation schemes of the 
Lancashire County Planning Com- 
mittee, and television has brought 
these activities graphically into focus, 
particularly in the industrial and 
mining areas. 

Headlines such as “‘Cows Happy on 
Former Pit Spoil Heaps’’, “‘Derelict 
Areas Become Playing Fields and 
Parklands’, and “Cleaning Up the 
Mess of the Centuries” reflect the 
growing awareness of the need for 
land reclamation, while cameramen, 
crouching under the blades of the 
bulldozers, have portrayed in motion 
pictures the up-to-date story of new 


land for old. 


Sketch plan showing the proposed develop- 
ment of 24 acres of derelict land at Indus- 
trious Bee, Ince-in-Makerfield, near Wigan. 
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Pam... ate ern, 


by U. AYLMER COATES 


Learning recently that a derelict 
spoil heap, an eyesore for one hun- 
dred years, had been turned into a 
playing field for school children, a 


Times leader-writer delivered himself 


of the following opinion: 
“There is a hint here of the equiva- 
lent of beating swords into plough- 


shares, yet so persistent is the strain of 


sentimentality in the human race that 
some of the locals will doubtless re- 
gret that the old black blot on the sky- 
line is destined to become a setting for 
games of cricket or lawn tennis. Men 
can, and indeed do, find satisfaction 
in the extreme ugliness of the places in 
which they live, and something more 
than intensive loyalty sees in smoking 
chimneys and dingy streets evidence 
of achievement and of character. 
Ugliness and character do, in fact, 
very often go together.” 

A few people may have learned to 
live with dirt heaps and dereliction 
but fewer and fewer young ones find 
satisfaction in such an environment. 
It is in those areas with the greatest 
dereliction that the rateable value per 
head of population is lowest and the 
migration outwards is highest. 


One Acre in Ten Derelict 


In Lancashire, with about a quar- 
ter of its million acres already de- 
veloped, there are 11,000 acres of in- 
dustrial dereliction and 15,000 more 
acres now used for mineral workings 


and tipping—one acre in every ten of 


the developed area of the county. 
Recent surveys have shown that in 
the last ten years, an area as great as 
that used for housing, about 12,500 
acres, was used for mining, tipping, 
quarrying, and losses through mining 
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subsidence. This figure compares with 
18,000 acres of land used for all other 
purposes in the same period, and 
means that at the present time land is 
being used in Lancashire for mineral 


workings and tipping at the rate of 


four acres out of every ten used. 


Paying for Reclamation 


Recognizing that the worst prob- 
lems of land dereliction occur in dis- 
tricts where local resources—tech- 
nical and financial—are least able to 
deal with them, my committee de- 
cided some eight years ago to carry 
out a pilot programme of reclamation 
schemes without calling upon the 
district councils for any contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the actual 
reclamation works. Subsequent de- 
velopment of the sites for housing, 
playing fields, parks, etc., would be 
the responsibility of the district 
councils (or industrialisis in the case 
of land reclaimed for industrial sites). 

This apportionment of costs has 
proved, in practice, to be fair to the 
districts concerned. Ince-in-Maker- 
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field Urban District, for example, 
with 4o per cent of its land derelict, 
has a 1d. rate yield of only £635 and 
it is reasonable in my view that the 
county (and the country through 
grants) should share the costs of re- 
clamation, since there might have 
been neither a Lytham St Annes nor, 
say, a Chesham Bois, had there been 
no Ince-in-Makerfield or its equiva- 
lents in other parts of the country. 

The first site to be tackled in the 
County Planning Committee’s pro- 
gramme was an eleven-acre derelict 
colliery spoil heap at Bickerstaffe, 
near Ormskirk—a 60-foot eyesore 
situated in the fertile farmland of 
West Lancashire. Here 20,000 young 
trees were planted on the slopes of 
this man-made hill, and the site has 
now been transformed into a natural 
woodland with alder 15 feet high, 
Corsican pine about 10 feet high, and 
several other species well established. 
Grass-seeding experiments carried 
out at the same time in the colliery 
shale on this site opened the way for 
the next scheme. 


A general view showing the twenty-four-acre derelict site at Industrious Bee, Ince-in-Maker- 

field, near Wigan. The photograph shows some of the derelict colliery spoil-heaps which will 

be used to fill in the two pit shafts and low-lying land to the left of the photograph. Thc spoil 
heaps on the horizon are typical of the derelict land in this locality. 
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Thirty-eight acres at Whalley’s Basin, Ince-in-Makerfield, near Wigan (formerly a colliery 
tip, chemical waste, and industrial refuse dump traversed by a disused canal), after reclama- 
tion for a sports centre and for housing purposes. 


In 1954 at Bickershaw, near Wigan, 
an old, low spoil heap of eleven acres 
was graded and levelled and divided 
into sixteen experimental plots to 
determine how successfully colliery 
spoil could be converted into pasture. 
The whole area was successfully seed- 
ed with grass, since when it has been 
grazed as part of an adjoining farm. 
The progress of the sward has proved 
that grass can be successfully grown 
on colliery shale under certain con- 
ditions and the land is now a well- 
established ley, yielding a hay-crop 
equal by weight to 75 per cent of that 
from adjoining natural land. The site 
is now being farmed as an integral 
part of a dairy farm, and its produc- 
tion and condition as a pasture equals 
that of the surrounding agricultural 
land. Simultaneously, part of the site 
is being maintained as an experi- 
mental field plot. 

From the experience gained at 
Bickerstaffe and Bickershaw, the third 
reclamation project followed at Skel- 


mersdale. A twelve-and-a-half-acre 
derelict site, reminiscent of a lunar 
landscape and forming a bleak out- 
look for adjoining council houses, was 
reclaimed to playing field purposes. 
The ugly scars of mining operations 
which had despoiled the township for 
more than fifty years have now been 
replaced by cricket, hockey, and foot- 
ball pitches, with the site attractive- 
ly landscaped to make a pleasant 
amenity feature of the locality. 
Attention was next focused on the 
coalfield areas to the east of Wigan, 
where more than 25 per cent of the 
land is derelict. At Whalley’s Basin, 
near Wigan, a thirty-eight-acre site 
of colliery spoil heaps, chemical waste 
and industrial refuse dumps, subsi- 
dence areas and marshy land tra- 
versed by a disused canal, has been 
reclaimed and landscaped for a sports 
arena and housing purposes. In this 
locality (Ince-in-Makerfield) the only 
sites for housing are those which can 
be made available by land reclama- 
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tion and this scheme was a good ex- 
ample of how Lancashire’s man-made 
“hills” can be used to fill up some of 
the man-made “holes” in a properly 
planned project. An interesting fea- 
ture of this scheme was that the filling 
material required was obtained from 
another derelict site about half a mile 
away (also in the county council’s 
ownership) adjoining an iron forge. 
In the process of removing the spoil 
heaps here the Ince Forge site was 
graded and levelled for ultimate use 
as an industrial site for a local concern 
to extend its premises. 

At Aspull, an eleven-acre site, 
comprising spoil heaps in the centre 
ofa built-up area, has been reclaimed 
for a proposed branch library, clinic, 
club, housing, and shops, and this 
scheme has also done much to im- 
prove the appearance of the locality. 

A few weeks ago work started on 
yet another reclamation scheme in 
the coalfields. A twenty-four-acre site, 
formerly a colliery known as the In- 
dustrious Bee, is being reclaimed for 
housing and playing field purposes. 
This scheme typifies some of the 
many difficulties which are encoun- 
tered in this type of land reclamation. 
Administratively, for example, the 
negotiations for the land acquisition 
were protracted because the twenty- 
four acres were in eight separate 
ownerships, while on the engineering 
side, two pit shafts (originally sunk to 
a depth of more than 2,000 feet) have 
been filled, massive colliery founda- 
tion structures have been demolished 
and more than 100,000 tons of 
material are being moved in the pro- 
cess of grading and levelling the site. 

So far, more than 130 acres of waste 
and derelict land have now been re- 
claimed to useful purposes such as 
agriculture, housing and industrial 
sites, playing fields and sports arena, 
and more than 750,000 trees have 
been planted on 333 acres of derelict 
land (mainly spoil heaps), to improve 
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the appearance of localities where 
reclamation to other uses was not 
desirable or feasible. 


An Overall Plan Essential 


This reclamation and afforestation 
work is perhaps the most appreciated 
and least controversial of anything 
which a planning authority can 
undertake. The value of the work lies 
in the fact that it is part of an overall 
plan aimed at the rehabilitation of 
those areas which have been blighted 
by dereliction—it is not an ad hoc 
operation. 

The first essential is to have the 
overall plan. Without this the press- 
ing needs of the moment (e.g. 
housing) might encourage piece-meal 
reclamation of land—and lead to 
the development of land which might 
better provide green wedges through 
the territories of different authorities 
or which should be reclaimed to agri- 
culture or restored to a new landscape 
so as to prevent the identity of built- 
up areas being submerged in a maze 
of bricks and mortar. 

Our North Makerfield town map, 
recently submitted to the Minister in 
draft form, specifies the use of land to 
be reclaimed, designates it for acqui- 
sition, and aims through the medium 
of the development plan machinery 
to secure the comprehensive re- 
clamation of some 1,700 acres in the 
plan period of ten years. Its purpose is 
to provide the basic land uses from 
which the rehabilitation of a blighted 
area can go ahead. 
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If anyone is in doubt as to whether 
he needs planning permission for 
some proposed activity he can apply 
either to the local planning authority 
for a determination under section 17 
of the Act of 1947 or to the High 
Court for a declaration. What he 
should not do is to rely on the assur- 
ance of an official. 

In the recent case of Southend-on- 
Sea Corporation v. Hodgson (Wickford) 
Lid, the defendants proposed to buy a 
site for use as a builders’ yard. They 
wrote to the borough engineer who 
replied that there were existing use 
rights and that planning permission 
was unnecessary. They then bought 
the site. Subsequently, the town clerk 
wrote saying that the Corporation 
had received complaints from local 
residents and considerable evidence 
that there were no existing rights. An 
enforcement notice followed. 

The defendants appealed to the 
local magistrates who accepted the 
argument that the Corporation were 
estopped from calling evidence to 
contradict the statements in the 
borough engineer’s letter. 

The Corporation then appealed by 
way of case stated to the High Court. 
Counsel for the defendants conceded 
that the doctrine of estoppel did not 
apply to a local authority exercising a 
positive statutory duty, but pointed 
out that in the matter of enforcement 
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notices the local authority had a dis- 
cretion. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that he 
could see no logical distinction; the 
local authority could not fetter them- 
selves by estoppel in the exercise of a 
statutory discretion, and he was re- 
luctantly of opinion that the Cor- 
poration’s appeal must be allowed. 

Does this decision affect determina- 
tions under section 17 ? It may follow 
that a local authority are not estopped 
from serving an enforcement notice 
by reason of their own determination 
under section 17. The court might 
well say, however, that it was the in- 
tention of Parliament that a section 
17 determination should be binding. 
Moorings 

The Minister has recently decided 
an appeal against the failure of the 
local planning authority to give a de- 
termination under section 17 as to 
whether the anchoring of vessels in 
Stonehouse Pool, Plymouth, for use 
as a helicopter station would con- 
stitute development. The Minister 
said that the laying down of a moor- 
ing as distinct from anchoring or 
making a vessel fast in the course of 
navigation is an operation in, on, or 
over the land, and the inherent use of 
a mooring is for a purpose incidental 
to the navigation of a vessel. Any use 
of a mooring for any other purpose 
would therefore be material change 
of use of the land. He therefore deter- 
mined that the proposed operations 
would constitute development. 

This decision should be of interest 
to those who are concerned with the 
increasing practice of mooring house- 
boats, more or less permanently, in 
rivers. A, E, TELLING 


Target for Holiday-Study Tour 


**Peacehaven is on the prime meridian stretching from the North Pole to 
the South Pole, and has a memorial to mark the fact.’’—British Holiday Haunts ; 


South, British Railways, 1959. 
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PLANNING SURVEY REPORT OF CAN- 
BERRA CITY DISTRICT. National 
Capital Development Commission, Can- 
berra A.C.T. 

This book is essentially a report of 
survey. The five-year (1959-64) plan- 
ning proposals have been published 
separately. The survey was edited by 
R. A. Foskett, MA, Senior Geographer 
of the National Capital Development 
Commission and includes contribu- 
tions from various Canberra bureaux 
and departments and several depart- 
ments of Canberra University. The 
written matter is concise—fifty-eight 
pages of text. There are twenty excel- 
lent coloured maps folded in with the 
text and there are ten diagrams and 
twelve appendices. 

The report makes excellent reading 
for planners or geographers. ‘The very 
full use of cartographical language 
gives a wealth of information with the 
minimum use of words and is well 
worthy of study by anyone interested 
in the production of planning surveys. 
The range of professional skills made 
available for this work is unusually 
generous and a vast amount of re- 
search and survey must have been 
undertaken to produce it. 

The report commences with a brief 
but interesting chapter on the ad- 
ministration and history of the 
federal capital. Subsequent chapters 
deal with familiar subjects to British 
planners. Some of the problems of 
Canberra are of course very similar to 
those of our new towns but there are 
several circumstances which are very 
different in a new country with un- 
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limited space. The following snippets 
of information gleaned from the re- 
port may encourage some to read it 
for themselves. 

Canberra is a city of many young 
and few old people. The 1974 pro- 
jection of population is 101,000, of 
which about 34,500 will be under 
fourteen years old. The need for a 
vigorous school building programme 
is therefore obvious. 

Space standards are of course gen- 
erous. Appendix 5 gives the result ofa 
survey of housing standards conduct- 
ed by the Canberra Branch of the Na- 
tional Council of Women. From this 
it transpires that the largest propor- 
tion of satisfaction was expressed by 
people whose house had a plot of be- 
tween -15 and -25 of an acre. Fifty- 
nine per cent of those having smaller 
plots wanted more space and it was 
only on plots exceeding } acre that as 
many as 30 per cent wanted a smaller 
plot. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
population preferred a detached 
house on its own plot. There are few 
roads in Canberra under 50 feet wide, 
a good number are 200 feet wide, and 
the great majority have a width of 70 
or 100 feet. 

It is irtteresting to note that during 
the last twelve years, as the percent- 
age of employees in building con- 
struction fell from 18-9 to 11, the per- 
centage in manufacturing industry 
rose from 6-4 to 10. The greatest pro- 
portion of people work in Common- 
wealth public service but the fall in 
this from 32-6 per cent to 28 per cent 
shows that the city is gradually ac- 
quiring a better employment balance. 
Tourism is becoming significant as 
more people come to see their new 
federal capital. 

The ratio of vehicles to population 
in Australia is very similar to the 
USA, and in Canberra there is 1 car 
to 2-7 persons eligible to drive. 

In the year 1958-9 some 60,000 
passengers used railways in and out of 
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Canberra, over 126,000 passengers 
came in or out by air! 
R. W. DALE 


HOUSES: AN ANTHOLOGY. By Monica 
Pidgeon and Theo Crosby. Batsford. 50s. 

This book consists of views and 
plans of a number of houses—most of 
which have been illustrated in Archi- 
tectural Design. The choice of examples 
has a healthy bias towards serenity, 
usually achieved by a strong hori- 
zontal emphasis of flat or single pitch 
roofs and by detailing so thorough 
as to look—deceptively—simple. The 
high standard of orderliness in most of 
the fifty-one examples from sixteen 
countries gives the impression of a far 
higher architectural standard than 
can be general even in Scandinavian 
countries. 

The American houses selected are 
perhaps the least consistent in quality 
and they range from Ellwood’s ele- 
gant house at Beverly Hills to a rather 
rambling mansion at Berkeley. The 
British, German, and Scandinavian 
ones are particularly well chosen and 
appear to fall well into their settings: 
and Arne Jacobsen’s circular house is 
outstanding among them. Blackheath 
is well represented by Eric Lyons, 
Peter Moro, Stephen Gardiner, and 
the Bowyers. Even Belgium, where 
pleasant buildings seem to be harder 
to find than in neighbouring coun- 
tries, contributes a good combined 
home and office for an architect. It 
seems that architects’ wives have the 
courage of their husbands’ convictions 
for at least nine architect-for-architect 
houses are included. 

The five-page introduction is en- 
thusiastic but in places not very con- 
vincing. An instance of this is the com- 
ment that “oddly enough if all the 
houses . . . in this book were built in 
the same street they would make a far 
more coherent and exciting environ- 
ment than any ‘spec’ builders estate’. 
Not so “‘odd”’ perhaps when it is re- 
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membered that the choice of exam- 
ples reflects the sophisticated Miesian 
taste of the authors of the book. This 
remark of theirs does, however, raise 
the question as to whether the di- 
minishing influence of climate and 
landscape on design is, on balance, to 
be welcomed. 

The authors do make one import- 
ant point, however, on the recent 
trend to the use of natural hardwood 
as the means of economizing on main- 
tenance: whether the same reason or 
the scarcity of good plasterers ex- 
plains the preference for facing brick 
on internal surfaces may perhaps be 
doubted. 

The book is produced by Batsford 
with their customary care. 

PAUL V. MAUGER 


THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING IN EAST- 
wick. By Chester Rapkin and William 
Grigsby. Institute for Urban Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

This is a report of a market research 
project carried out by the Institute for 


Urban Studies of the University of 


Philadelphia for the Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Philadelphia. 
Market analysis is something with 
which we are becoming increasingly 
familiar in this country, though the 
present demand for all types of hous- 
ing and the speculative builders’ 
sellers’ market have not yet led us to 
use this scientific appraisal of the de- 
mand for housing. Eastwick is an area 
of over 2,500 acres to the south-west 
of Philadelphia. This area is sche- 
duled for redevelopment which will 
involve the creation of ‘‘a whole new 
city within a city”. It is planned to 
build over 8,500 houses and_ 1,500 
flats in about ten to twelve years. This 
is the largest project of its type in the 
USA, and the building programme 
involved compares in size with build- 
ing one of our own new towns, al- 
though this redevelopment project 
does not visualize the creation of a 
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new industrial area. The market ana- 
lysis project described is an attempt 
to answer many of the questions 
which arise when planning such a 
major capital investment. The re- 
search workers have attempted to 
predict the number of houses which 
can be sold or rented in Eastwick, and 
at what prices, and to assess the influ- 
ence on demand of the proximity of 
an international airport and an area 
of heavy industry. Demographic pro- 
jections predict the size and structure 
of population in Philadelphia up to 
1970, and a new technique called the 
“headship ratio” is employed to esti- 
mate the number of households in the 
area as a basis for calculation of de- 
mand for houses in 1970. When the 
field is narrowed down to potential 
demand in the Eastwick area great 
emphasis is placed on the journey to 
work of the main breadwinner of the 
family. Calculations regarding the 
effect on demand by the white popu- 
lation of a policy of non-discrimina- 
tion, and the influence of the prices 
of houses on the composition of the 
population are perhaps the least re- 
liable because of the assumption that 
the existing racial attitudes are per- 
manent. 

The justification for this type of 
market analysis is the ultimate success 
of the redevelopment project purely 
as a capital investment. Considera- 
tions are economic rather than social, 
and this exclusive emphasis could 
have unfortunate consequences in the 
field of town planning. 

GILLIAN PITT 


THE LANDSCAPE OF ROADS. By 
Sylvia Crowe. Architectural Press. 18s. 6d. 

This is a challenging, well-illustrat- 
ed and very readable book. It seeks to 
show how our highways may be made 
visually attractive, as well as a means 
for fast, safe travel, and how the char- 
acter of the smaller roads may be 
maintained. It should be read by 
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everyone, technician or layman, who 
is interested in the new road _ pro- 
gramme in this country. 

Sylvia Crowe believes that the ap- 
pearance of roads in the countryside 
provides landscape problems which 
can only be solved if the roads are con- 
sidered from first to last in relation to 
their surroundings. She demonstrates 
that sympathy between the road 
structure and the landscape through 
which it passes should vary not only 
with every change of scenery but also 


with the category or speed-class of 


road. 

To achieve good roads in good set- 
tings, the author advocates the em- 
ployment of design teams composed 
of planners, architects, and landscape 
architects as well as engineers and 
quotes, in support of this, the fine re- 
sults of such teamwork in other coun- 
tries. 

Highway engineers may find parts 
of this book provocative and may, 
perhaps, contend that Miss Crowe 
has not sufficiently considered the 
strictures upon land use for roads im- 
posed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Nevertheless, they will agree that this 
is the most lucid and forward-looking 
work on*the subject which has yet 
been published. ROGER MILES 


MITTEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN VER- 
BANDES FUR WOHNUNGSWESEN, 
STADTEBAU UND RAUMPLANUNG. 
NEUE STADTE: BERICHT UBER DIE 
JAHRESTAGUND 1960 IN SAAR- 
BRUCKEN. Published by the Deutscher 
Verband fiir Wohnungswesen, Stdédtebau 
und Raumplanung, Cologne, for members 
and friends of the Association. 

The report of the annual confer- 
ence of the Verband, which had “‘New 
Towns”’ as its theme, emphasizes the 
legal and financial difficulties con- 
fronting any such project in Germany. 
The New Towns Act of 1946 with its 
comprehensive provisions was, as it 
were, a silent participant in all the 
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deliberations and, though the British 
practice was never actually mention- 
ed, it is clear from the report that 
many of those present had studied it 
and were fully cognizant of the ad- 
vantages it confers. The report con- 
tains an interesting account of the 
progress of Uberherrn in the Saar, 
about 12 km. west of the mining town 
of Volklingen. At present it has 3,100 
inhabitants and is being designed 
as four neighbourhood units, each of 
3-5,000 inhabitants, with a town 
centre connected to the existing vil- 
lage. Much of the discussion at the 
conference was concerned with the 
differences between a new town 
proper and dormitory settlements. It 
is clear that the term is used much 
more loosely on the Continent. In 
his closing remarks the president, 
Professor Ernst May, emphasized the 
need for strict control around newly 
developed areas so as to avoid the 
growth of mammoth cities, extending 
over 90 km. in length, as had hap- 
pened in America. The report also 
contains useful reviews of current 
German literature on housing, plan- 
ning, and kindred subjects. 
W. M. SCHWAB 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


SUMMARY OF MEASURES TO PROMOTE 
INDUSTRIALIZATION IN SOUTHERN 
ITALY. Association for Industrial De- 
velopment in Southern Italy. 

TEXT OF A MODEL ZONING ORDIN- 
ANCE. With Commentary by Fred H. 
Bair, Fr., and Ernest R. Bartley. Second 
Edition, 1960. American Society of 
Planning Officials. 

CITY AND COUNTY OF KINGSTON 
UPON HULL. Town Planning Officer’s 
Annual Report for 1959-60. 

NORTHERN IRELAND HOUSING TRUST. 
Published by the Northern Ireland Hous- 
ing Trust, 1945-60. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. Year Book, 
1960. 55. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING i 


SLUDGE GUIDE. Compiled by Law. 
rence D. Hills, “‘Down to Earth 
Gardening”’ correspondent of The 
Observer. 3d. from The Observer, 22 
Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. The 
object of this guide is to help those 
concerned with sewage and refuse to 
sell more to the amateur gardener. 
The list gives analysis, prices, and 
addresses of Corporations selling to 
the public. 

A CITIZEN’S GUIDE TO HOUSING AND 
URBAN RENEWAL. Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association. $1 to members, $2 to 
non-members. 

ROAD RESEARCH 1959. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. HMSO. 
75. 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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BOOKSHOP 
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London, WC2 


The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 


their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 


FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 
worth (3s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2Is.) 


NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 


MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
(10s. 6d.) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 


SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- 
ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 


CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 


NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is 
being charged) 


REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (10s. 6d.) 


NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 


LET OUR CITIES LIVE by the Bow Group (2s. 6d.) 
COLOUR SLIDES OF STEVENAGE (set of 20) 
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